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readily enough. Other experiments with a microphone were with- 
out results. Everyone knows that bees when swarming are popu- 
larly, and have been ever since the time of Aristotle, supposed to 
be influenced by clanging-kettles, &c. Experienced apiarists are 
now disposed to doubt whether the noise has really any effect ; 
but Sir John suggests that even if it has, with reference to which 
he expressed no opinion, it is possible that what the bees hear are 
not the loud, low sounds, but the higher overtones at the verge of 
or beyond our range of hearing. As regards the industry of wasps, 
he timed a bee and a wasp, for each of which he provided a store 
of honey, and he found that the wasp began earlier in the morn- 
ing (at four a. m.), and worked on later in the day. He did not, 
however, quote this as proving greater industry on the part of the 
wasp, as it might be that they are less sensitive to cold. More- 
over, though the bee's probocis is admirably adapted to extract 
honey from tubular flowers, when the honey is exposed, as in this 
case, the wasp appears able to swallow it more rapidly. This 
particular wasp began work at four in the morning, and went on 
without any rest or intermission till a quarter to eight in the eve- 
ning, during which time she paid Sir John 116 visits. 

The Frontiers of Insanity.— In a lecture before the Ecole de 
Medicine 1 of Paris. M. Ball describes the tendencies to insanity 
and abnormal mental action observed in many persons, and classi- 
fies them. He concludes an interesting discussion by asserting as 
Maudesley has done before him, that the world owes nearly all 
its important innovations to persons whose minds occupy this • 
frontier position. He includes in this class original thinkers, 
reformers, discoverers and inventors. He confirms the truth of 
the language of Pope : 

" Great wit to madness sure is near allied, 
And thin partitions do their realms divide." 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 2 

Researches of Miklukho-Maclay. — Three or four years ago 
we used to read almost every month, something wonderful about 
the researches of Maclay in New Guinea. The gentleman has 
turned up again, and has been giving to the Russian Geographical 
Society the benefit of his experience {Nature, Dec. 7 and 21, 
1882). Of his wanderings we shall say nothing, but simply 
record his contributions to knowledge respecting anthropology. 
The natives of the north-west coast of New Guinea, near Astro- 
labe bay, are in the lowest stage of culture, being ignorant of the 
use of metals and employing only implements of stone, bone and 
wood. They did not even know how to make a fire. Their 
grandfathers told them of a time when they had no fire, they ate 

1 Published in the Revue Scieniifique. 

2 Edited by Professor Otis T. Mason, 1305 Q street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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their food raw, and a disease of the gums spread among them. 
The dead are put in a sitting position, the corpse is covered with 
leaves of the cocoa-palm, and the women must keep a fire close 
by until the body is dried. The corpse is buried only if there is 
nobody to keep fire. Kidnapping of these nations is practiced by 
the crews of ships of all nationalities of the civilized world. Pre- 
vious anthropologists had admitted two different races in New 
Guinea, and had made a distinction betwen the Papuans of the 
coast and of the interior. The Papuans of the interior, however, 
belong to the same race as those of the coast, and there is 
throughout New Guinea but one Papuan race. Virchow makes 
the Papuans dolichocephalic and the Negritos of the Philippines 
brachycephalic. Hundreds of measurements by Mr. Maclay 
show that the purest Papuans range from .62 to .86 in cephalic 
index. The Papuans do not have the clustered hair attributed to 
them, and the size of the curl varies even on different parts of the 
same head. The Malays on the opposite islands have for centu- 
ries trafficked with these natives for slaves, turtles, trepang and 
pearl shells. They even bring Malay girls and exchange them 
for Papuan girls. The blood, therefore, is very much mixed. The 
height of the men on the Malay coast varies from 1.74 to i.42 mm , 
of the full-grown women it is about 1.32. 

At Port Maresby, on the southern coast, Mr. Maclay found a 
mixture of Polynesian blood among the Papuans. These Metis 
.have a lighter skin and uncurled hair, the women tattoo them- 
selves as long as they have children, thereby improving their 
beauty. 

Measurements were made upon the heads of Negritos near 
Manila, whose cephalic index was .875 to .90. One woman was 
only 1.30 meters in height. Their faces were. like those of the 
Papuans, while their customs are akin to those of the Melanesian 
islands. They reverence the fire and are very hospitable. Orang- 
utan, or wild tribes of the Malay peninsula, were visited and de- 
scribed. The sumpitan, or blowing tube, with its tiny poisoned 
arrows is their deadly weapon. In the mountains at the sources 
of the Pakkan river, the traveler found Orang-Sakays, or pure 
Melanesians. They are like the Negritos of Luzon. The men 
are in height 1.46-1.62™, the women 1.35-1.48™. The skulls are 
.74-82 for men, .75-84 for women, and .74-.81 111 for children. 
The diameter of the curls of hair is 2-4 mm . The color of the 
skin is 28-42, and 21-46 Broca. One hardly knows which to 
admire more, the intrepidity and grip of Mr. Maclay, or his pains- 
taking enthusiasm in his work. 

Revue d'Ethnographie. — This new candidate for favor has 
now passed through its first year, under the management of Dr. 
Hamy, conservatenr of the Ethnographic Museum at Paris. 
While ethnography ,technology and sociology have not been neg- 
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iected in the Revue d'Ethnologie, they have been quite over- 
shadowed by anatomical and archaeological papers. Indeed, this 
fact was the first cause of the foundation of the Revue d'Ethno- 
graphie. The papers that have appeared in the review have been 
so important, as a general thing, that the list is appended : 
Cessac, L. de — Fetiches de pierre, &c„ de 1'ile de S. Nicolas (Cal.),p. 30. 
Cessac, L. de — Sur les Comanches, p. 94. 
Croix, I. E. de la — Les Sakaies de Perak, Malacca, p. 317. 
Diihousset, E — Les initiateurs de l'art oriental, p. 288. 
Duhousset, E. — Les arts dicoratifs au Petit-Tibet etau Cachemire, p. 381. 
Fegueux, E. — Les ruines de la Juemada, p. 119. 
Hamy, E. T. — Figures et inscriptions a El Hadj Memoum, p. 129. 
Hamy, E. T. — La Croix de Teotilhuacan, p. 410. 
Landrin, A. — Ecriture figurative et comptabilite eu Bretagne, p. 369. 
Lenormant, Fr. — Les Truddhi et les Specchie d'Otrante, p. 22. 
Lenormant, Fr. — L'ethnographie ancienne du Mediterranean, p. 226. 
Martin, Ern. — Les funeraiiles d'une imperatrice de Chine, p. 230. 
Montano, J. — Indigenes de la province de Malacca, p. 41. 
Moura, J. — Le Cambodge prehistorique, p. 505. 

Peney, A. — L'ethnographie du Soudan Egyptien, I. Le Senmu ; Les Turcs au Sou- 
dan. 11. Le Kourdofan, p. 397, p. 484. 
Quatrefages, A. de — Distribution geographique des Negritos,~p. 177. 
Retzius, A. — Ethnographie finnoise, p. Si. 

Revoil, G. — Archeologie et ethnographie do Comal, pp. 5 and 235. 
Rochebrune, A. T. de — Mollusques chez les peuples anciens et modernes, p. 466. 
Scheube, Dr. — Culte et fete de Pours chez les Ainos, p. 302. 
Schumacher, P. — L'age de pierre chez les Indiens Klamaths, p. 500. 
Verneau, R. — Inscriptions lapidaires de l'archipel Canarien, p. 273. 

As in most journals of the kind, the correspondence, reviews 
and analyses, notices of societies, expositions, collections and mu- 
seums are quite as valuable as the original papers. 

Legends of the Iroquois. — It is quite curious how a book 
will travel round without being noticed. Mr. Elias Johnson, a 
native Tuscarora chief, published two years ago, at Lockport, N. 
York, a book entitled " Legends, Traditions and Laws of the 
Iroquois or Six Nations, and History of the Tuscarora Indians." 
It has just come within the circle- of the Naturalist's vision. 
The first portion of the volume is a curious justification of the 
Indian character by a recitation of parallel crimes and atrocities 
among the whites. Here and there the author holds aside the 
door of the wigwam and gives us just the faintest glimpse of true 
Indian life. For instance, has any one before hinted that scaffold 
burial arose from the fact that resuscitation frequently takes place 
after people are supposed to be dead? In many of the villages 
was a house for strangers, and their hospitality was unbounded. 
Some light is thrown upon savage mythology by the recital of 
several myths, as The origin of the continent and of the animals, 
Flying head, Stonish giants, Atotarho, &c. The subjects of edu- 
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cation, treaties, civilization are treated in an off-hand manner. 
The sociologists have racked their brains to find out how lower 
races got from mother-right to father-right. Now there is no 
doubt that the progress was gradual, consisting of several stages. 
Mr. Johnson gives us one of the steps and a very important one., 
illustrating also the saying : " Where there is a will, there's a way 
to break it." Let us suppose that a bear man marries a deer 
woman, the children are all deers. If he be a sachem his brother 
must succeed him or the son of a sister, or some descendant of 
a maternal line. His son, having to marry out of the clan, can- 
not succeed him. But if he marry his son to a bear woman, that 
is to one of his own clan, his grandson may succeed him, being 
of the clan of their mother. It is in this way that chieftaincy or 
sachemship, or property is kept in the family. The daughters in 
all cases being of the clan of the mother, there would not be 
much ado in getting rid of daughters. Indeed, women were per- 
fectly free to chose whom they would out of their own clan. 

American Copper Artefacts. — A very popular recent work 
on archaeology revives the assertion that the mound-builders un- 
derstood the art of smelting copper and bronze. It is with very 
great relief of mind that one turns from the confusing specula- 
tions upon which such theories are sought to be erected, and 
reads the statements of a patient plodder. The bulk of the fif- 
teenth annual report of the Peabody Museum is taken up with a 
monograph by Professor F. W. Putnam, on the copper objects 
from South America in the Peabody Museum. The objects de- 
scribed and figured are beads, pendants, plates, bracelets, finger 
rings, gorgets, bands, tubes, spools, sheaths, ear-rings, celts, spear- 
heads, knives, harpoons, hoes, club-heads, morning-stars, &c. 
Concerning all of which we take pleasure in quoting: "In 
North America, outside of Mexico, before the coming of the 
Europeans, there is no evidence, as yet, that copper was used 
otherwise than as a substance which could be hammered and cut 
into many desirable shapes. * * * The statements about the 
discovery, in the United States, of copper implements which were 
unquestionably cast in molds, should be regarded as hasty con- 
clusions until we have other information of the subject than 
seems yet to have been obtained." 

Babylonian Talismans. — No doubt our readers have seen the 
little stone and clay cylinders, which resemble bits of candle, on 
which some legend, inscription or writing has been impressed or 
engraved. Dr. Henry Fischer, of Freiburg, in company with 
Dr. Alfred Wiedemann in Leipzig, has devoted a quarto mono- 
graph to these objects, illustrated by three full-sized photographic 
plates. These cylinders were among the very first objects which 
draw attention to the long-forgotten Euphrates valley, brought so 
prominently to light by the researches of Layard and his sue- 
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cessors. The mineralogical characters and the lapidary work on 
the cylinders are described by Herr Fischer and the palseographic 
portion of the work is by Dr. Wiedemann. 

White Indians in South America. — Owing to the universal 
custom of painting their faces and bodies with ochre, the aborig- 
ines of our continent got the name of " red men." Prichard 
(Researches, &c, 1, 269) says : " The American races show nearly 
as great variety in complexion as the nations of the old continent ; 
there are among them white races with a florid complexion," &c. 
On the same point, see' references to Short, Pacific R. R. Rep., 
Winchell, William Penn, Catlin and Lynd, in Donnelly's " Atlan- 
tis," p. 184. We use these references, however, as an introduc- 
tion to a paper in Das Ausland, 1882, 887-890, by Mr. Albert S. 
Gatschet upon the same subject. References are there made to 
Prichard, "Researches," v, 480, '481; Martins, Beitrage, 11, 87, 
2ii, 214, 385, 525; Herndon and Gibbon, "Explorations," 1, p. 
206; H. v. Holten, Ztschrft.f. Ethnol., 1877, 105-1 15 ; J. D. Cor- 
tes, "Bolivia," &c, 1875, 58-70; and to many other original ob- 
servers. This is an exceedingly valuable monograph. 

Cannibalism in New England. — Mr. Henry W. Haynes read 
before the Boston Society of Natural History, May 17, 1882, a 
paper on some new evidences of cannibalism among the Indians 
of New England from the Island of Mt. Desert, Maine. The 
sources of the evidence are the shell-heaps, and the witnesses are 
crushed human bones among the remains of feasts. 

The Brookvii.le Society of Natural History. — The thing 
which lay nearest to Professor Henry's heart was the fostering of 
local scientific societies. At Brookville, Indiana, we have one of 
these thriving institutions supported entirely by gentlemen en- 
gaged in arduous professions. Mr. A. W. Butler is the president, 
to whom we are indebted for notes on Mexico, and Dr. George 
Homsher the archaeologist, who has prepared a complete map 
and description of Franklin county. 

Mexican Arch.eology. — The Anales del Museo Nacional de 
Mexico has commenced its third volume, the first part being de- 
voted entirely to archaeology in the following papers : 

1. An important find; An elegant feather cape, by J. Maler. 

2. The Sun Tablet, by Alfredo Chavero. 

3. Colossal statue of the Goddess of Water, by J. Sanchez. 

4. Myths of the Nahuas, by Gumesindo Mendoza. 

Anthropology in France. — The Anthropological Society in 
Paris, like all other flourishing scientific societies, has its Bulletins 
and its Memoirs. But in Paris they go further, they have a Mu- 
seum of Anthropology and a regular faculty, who deliver courses 
of lectures each year upon some division of the subject. To 
crown the edifice they issue a quarterly journal, called Rcvuc 
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d' Anthropologic, founded in 1872, by Paul Broca, and edited by 
Paul Topinard. In this review will be found original papers, 
criticisms, revue prehistorique, revue des livres, revue des jour- 
naux, correspondence and bibliography. It would be hard to find 
a more comprehensive and reliable periodical. The last number 
of 1882 furnishes the following original papers: 

1. List of Broca's craniometric measures and processes. By Paul Topinard. 

2. Customs of the Japanese : wife, daughter, child, costume, food, &c. By G. 

Maret. 

3. Muscular variations in the faces of men. By T. Chudzinski. 

4. Populations of the Balkan peninsula. By G. Lejean. 

Report of the Peabody Museum. — Mr. George Peabody, in 
1866, gave $150,000 to found a museum of archaeology and eth- 
nology. The building erected on the grounds of Harvard Uni- 
versity now contains a collection second only to that in Washing- 
ton. The fifteenth Annual Report, by Professor F. W. Putnam, 
contains the balance sheet, the announcement of the curator, a 
list of donations and a communication of sixty-six pages by Mr. 
Putnam, upon copper objects from North and South America. 
This is, without doubt, the most valuable publication in existence 
upon this subject, and we shall recur to it in a subsequent num- 
ber of the Naturalist. 

The American Antiquarian. — The Rev. S. D. Peet, with inde- 
fatigable energy has succeeded in founding a quarterly magazine up- 
on American aboriginal history, that has just entered upon its fifth 
volume. After migrations as numerous as those of some of the tribes 
it immortalizes, it has settled down in Chicago, not to perish, how- 
ever, like the aborigines, but to renew its youth. In the present 
number will be found Mr. Hale's paper on Indian migrations evi- 
denced by language, Mr. Barney's on native races of Colombia, 
Mr. Peet's on Ancient village architecture in America, Mr. Read's 
on an Aztec town in New Mexico, and Mr. Gatschet's on the 
Chumeto language (California). The number also furnishes lin- 
guistic notes, ethnographic notes and book reviews. 

Popular Ethnology. — The term " popular ethnology " is sus- 
ceptible of several meanings, to wit., ethnology which is popular, 
whether good or bad ; attempts to popularize ethnology by scien- 
tific writers ; or contributions to ethnology by those who write 
for the people books of travel, &c. It is to the last named class 
we now refer. Some of the most delightful tidbits of informa- 
tion upon subjects often hard to get at are to be found in popular 
works. We have one before us now, entitled "Among the Sioux 
of Dakota; eighteen months' experience as an Indian agent," 
by Capt. D. C. .Poole, 22d Infantry, U.S.A., published by D. Van 
Nostrand, N. York. The author treats his subject in a very fair- 
minded way, draws in a graphic manner his picture of Indian 
government, dress, habitations, their hospitality, bravery and en- 
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durance, and of the virtue and faithfulness of the women. On 
the other hand, his eyes were fully open to the disturbing element 
of the encroaching superior race. The various schemes for meet- 
ing this difficulty are also considered, and wise suggestions made 
for their adjustment. 

Dawkins on the Antiquity of Man.* — In the course of his 
address before the British Association, on the present phase of 
the antiquity of man, Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins took the ground 
that the Trenton River stone implements of New Jersey were con- 
temporaneous with those of the River Somme in France, while he 
did not accept the Pliocene age of man in California, claimed by 
Whitney and others. He thus concludes his interesting address : 

" It remains now for us to sum up the results of this inquiry, in 
which we have been led very far afield. The identity of the im- 
plements of the River-drift hunter proves that he was in the same 
rude state of civilization, if it can be called civilization, in the Old 
and New Worlds, when the hand of the geological clock pointed 
to the same hour. It is not a little strange that his mode of life 
should have been the same in the forests to the north and south of 
the Mediterranean, in Palestine, in the tropical forests of India, 
and on the western shores of the Atlantic. The hunter of the 
reindeer in the valley of the Delaware was to all intents and pur- 
poses the same sort of savage as the hunter of the reindeer on the 
banks of the Wiley or of the Solent. It does not, however, fol- 
low that this identity of implements implies that the same race of 
men were spread over this vast tract. It points rather to a pri- 
meval condition of savagery from which mankind has emerged in 
the long ages which separate it from our own time. It may fur- 
ther be inferred, from the wide-spread range, that the river-drift 
man (assuming that mankind sprang from one center) must have 
inhabited the earth for a long time, and that his dispersal took 
place before the glacial submergence and the loweringof the tem- 
perature in Northern Europe, Asia and America. It is not rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Straits of Bering would have offered 
a free passage, either to the river-drift man from Asia to America, 
or to American animals from America to Europe, or vice versa, 
while there was a vast barrier of ice or of sea, or of both, in the 
high northern latitudes. I therefore feel inclined to view the 
river-drift hunter as having invaded Europe in pre-glacial times 
along with the other living species which then appeared. The 
evidence, as I have already pointed out, is conclusive that he was 
also glacial and post-glacial. In all probability the birthplace of 
man was in a warm if not a tropical region of Asia, in "a garden 
of Eden," and from this the river-drift man found his way into 
those regions where his implements occur. In India he Was a 
member of a tropical fauna, and his distribution in Europe and 
along the shores of the Mediterranean prove him to have belonged 
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either to the temperate or the southern fauna in those regions. It 
will naturally be asked, to what race can the river-drift man be 
referred ? The question, in my opinion, cannot be answered in 
the present stage of the inquiry, because the few fragments of hu- 
man bones discovered along with implements are too imperfect to 
afford any clue. Nor can we measure the interval in terms of 
years which separates the river-drift man from the present day, 
either by assuming that the glacial period was due to astronomi- 
cal causes, and then proceeding to calculate the time necessary for 
them to produce their result, or by an appeal to the erosion of 
valleys or the retrocession of water-falls. The interval must, 
however, have been very great to allow of the changes in geogra- 
phy and climate, and the distribution of animals which has taken 
place — the succession of races, and the development of civilization 
before history began. 

MIOBOSOOPY. 1 

Preparation of Marine Alg^e. — It is not strange that an 
institution which produces more original work than any other in 
Europe, should be prolific in the methods of research. 

To the many valuable methods originating in Professor Dohrn's 
Station at Naples, which have already been summarized in this 
journal, we have now to add another, which may be of considera- 
ble importance to zoologists as well as botanists. 

Working under the inspiration of Dr. Paul Mayer, Dr. Berthold 2 
experimented with iodine and other re-agents on delicate marine 
algae. The aim was to find solutions that would produce the least 
possible disturbance in the structure of the cell-protoplasm. 
It was found that satisfactory results could not be obtained 
with the ordinary aqueous solutions of picric acid, osmic acid, 
etc. The disturbance of the osmotic equilibrium, on trans- 
ferring delicate cells from sea-water to fresh-water solutions, re- 
sulted in intra-cellular derangements. Parallel trials were there- 
fore made of picric acid, osmic acid and iodine, three different so- 
lutions of each being made ; one in distilled water, one in alcohol, 
and another in sea-water. The solutions in distilled water and 
alcohol proved almost worthless in each case, while each ot the 
solutions in sea-water gave good results. It was found, curiously 
enough, that the protoplasm of the cells was more easily injured 
than the nuclei and karyokinetic figures; 

Solutions of osmic acid and corrosive sublimate in sea-water 
gave good preparations, but the iodine solution was regarded as 
the best (re-agent). 

A few drops of a saturated alcoholic solution of iodine, 

1 Edited by Dr. C. O. Whitman, Newton Highlands, Mass. 

2 Pringsheim's Tahrbiicher iiir wissenschaftliche Botanik. Vol. xin., pp. 704-5, 
1882. 



